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The  House  having  under  consideratica  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
thirty-three— Mr.  LOGAN  said; 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  suppose  that  anything  that  I  may  say 
will  have  the  effect  to  change  the  views  or  determinations  of  any 
of  the  members  of  tliis  body  on  the  question  now  nnder  discus- 
sion. But  representing  a  constituency — honest,  brave  and  chival- 
ric,  at  all  times  ol)eying  strictly  the  mandates  of  the  Constitution, 
and  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  the  startling  drama  now 
in  progress — I  deem  it  due  to  them,  that  I  should  give  expression 
to  the  opinions  I  entertain  in  regard  to  this  appalling  crisis  in. 
our  national  affairs.  Sir,  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  past,  we 
now  have  a  heart-rending  scene  before  us.  During  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century  we  have  enjoyed  unbounded  prosperity,  and 
cherished  the  brightest  visions  of  national  greatness,  whether  in 
peace  or  in  war,  the  career  of  our  country  lias  been  one  of  un- 
exampled, success.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion we  were  prosperous  and  happy ;  abundant  crops,  accompanied 
by  a  great  foreign  demand,  gave  the  farmer  the  auspicious  as- 
surance of  ease  and  contentment.  Kever  before  had  so  many 
elements  conspired  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  land,  as  just  be- 
fore that  fotal  period ;  but  now,  a  tornado  rages,  spreading  deso- 
lation in  its  path — discord,  anarchy,  and  confusion  prevails 
throughout  a  portion  of  our  once  heaven-blessed  country.  Our 
political  system  is  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  ourselves  verging  al- 
most on  a  state  of  universal  bankruptcy.  Stocks  are  depreciated, 
all  sorts  of  values  depressed,  and  tl^ousands  of  poor  laborers  thrown 
out  of  employment  on  the  cold  charities  of  the  world.  Six  of 
tlie  pillars  and  supports  of  our  proud  Temple  of  Lil)crty  have 
been  wrenched  from  their  places.  Six  stars  have  disappeared 
from  our  glorious  obi  flao-.  Eevolution  exists  in  six  States,  with 
a  chance  that  it  will  spread  ere  long,  as  a  fire  on  the  prairies,  over 


many  more  of  the  slaveliolding  States.  "What  a  sad  change,  Mr. 
Speakei",  a  fe^y  short  weeks  have  wrought ! 

Sir,  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  all  this?  In  order  to  deal  pro- 
perly with  this  snhjoct,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  sad  train  of  events,  involvinti-  as  thev  do  the  dis- 
memberment  of  this,  the  best  Government  ever  devised  by  man, 
and  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  or  not  there  is  any  remedy 
that  will  stay  the  revolution  and  repair  the  disaster.  Sir,  what 
is  the  cause  '^  It  does  seem  to  me  that  no  argument  is  necessary 
before  the  honest  and  intelligent  people  of  this  country,  to  de- 
monstrate the  fact  that  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  by 
"■  fanatics  and  demagogues,  North  and  South,  in  and  out  of  the  halls 
of  Congress,  for  years  past,  is  the  source  of  all  our  present  trou- 
bles. The  abolitionists  of  the  ]!s  orth  have  constantly  warred  upon 
southern  institutions  by  incessant  abuse  from  the  pulpit,  from  the 
press,  on  the  stump,  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  denouncing  them 
as  a  sin  against  God  and  man;  they  have  in  many  places,  by 
mobs,  resisted  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  ;  they  have 
in  several  of  the  northern  States,  by  legislative  enactment,  made 
it  a  penitentiary  offence  for  any  one  to  assist  in  the  arrest  or  ren- 
dition of  a  fugitive  slave.  By  these  denunciations  and  lawless 
acts  on  the  part  of  abolition  fanatics,  such  results  have  been  pro- 
duced as  to  drive  the  people  of  the  southern  States  to  a  sleepless 
vigilance  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  and  preservation  of 
their  rii>;hts,  whilst  the  abolitionists  of  the  Nortli  have  been 
engaged  in  their  part  of  the  work — poisoning  the  minds  of  north- 
ern people  against  southern  institutions,  and  encouraging  resist- 
ance to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws — ambitious,  reckless,  and 
seditious  men  at  the  South,  of  the  Illiett  and  Yancy  school  of  dis- 
miionists,  have  been  no  less  industrious  in  creating  a  correspond- 
ing hatred  to  northern  people  and  northern  institutions,  encour- 
aojinar  and  inculcating  a  siiirit  of  resistance  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Government.  They  have  seized  upon  every  lawless  act  of 
the  abolitionists  of  the  Xorth,  and  every  denunciatory  speech 
against  so.uthern  institutions  made  by  them  in  Congress  or  else- 
where, and  presented  them  to  the  southern  people  in  such  a  light 
as  "  to  fire  the  southern  heart"  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
ready,  upon  the  election  of  any  man  to  the  Presidency,  who  they 
believed  sympathized  in  any  degree  whatever  with  the  views,  de- 
signs, or  objects  of  the  abolitionists,  in  reference  to  the  institution 
of  slavery,  to  be  "  precipitated  into  a  revolution." 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  golden  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  the  disunionists  of  the  South — with  whom  there  has 
been  apparently  concert  of  action  on  the  part  ,of  the  Garrisons, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Giddings,  and  Beecher  school  of  politicians  for 
years — for  the  overthrow  of  this  Government.  The  opportunity 
was  not  allowed  to  pass.  They  seized  upon  the  deep-seated  feel- 
ing of  ill-will  that  existed  between  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union,  and.  have  the  country  now  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  ruin.    Ko  man,  sir.  who  is  versed  in  the  political 
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history  of  this  country,  having  a,  regard  for  trutli,  will,  for  one 
moment,  contend  that  there  is  any  other  canse  for  the  ditlicnlties 
nnder  which  we  now  labor,  than  this  miserable  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question.  Men,  sir,  Kortli  and  South,  who  love  them- 
selves far  better  than  their  country,  have  brought  us  to  this  uu- 
happy  conuitmn. 

Having  shown  the  origin  of  our  troubles  in  the  abolition  agi- 
tation, the  apprehensions  that  exist  in  the  minds  of  southern  peo- 
ple for  the  safety  of  their  institutions,  it  is  not  necessary  lor  us  to 
inquire  further,  whether  those  apprehensions  are  well-founded 
or  not.     The  question  is — what  shall  we  do  to  allay  them  ? 

Sir,  there  is  a  great  duty  for  us  to  perform  to  our  country  and 
to  posterity.  Professions  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  love  for 
the  institutions  of  our  country  alone,  will  not  save  us.  We  must 
act,  and  act  soon — act  as  patriots  and  not  as  partisans.  IS^on- 
action  at  this  time  is  slow,  but  certain  death.  To  act,  is  to  lire ; 
to  stand  still,  is  simply  permitting  the  Government  to  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  question  of  slavery  had  been  banished 
from  the  halls  of  Congress  years  gone  by,  the  people  of  the  slavi?- 
holding  States  allowed  to  manage  it  in  their  own  way  without  in- 
terfering with  us,  and  we  of  the  ISTorth  had  attended  to  our  af- 
fairs without  meddling  with  that  of  our  neighbors,  and  permitted 
tlie  people  of  the  territories,  Vv'ithout  congressional  intervention 
either  for  or  against  slavery,'' to  have  decided  the  question  for 
tliemselves,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  had 
turned  their  attention  to  the  developmetit  of  the  vast  resources  of 
the  agricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  all  our  ines- 
haustible  interest,  we  M'ould  now  have  peace,  order,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  in  our  land,  instead  of  revolution,  anarchy,  confu- 
sion, depressed  trade  and  crippled  finances.  But,  sir,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  what  would  have  prevented  our  present  calamities, 
and  preserved  peace  between  the  sections,  but  in  what  way  we 
may  restore  tranquillity,  and  bring  the  American  people  oace 
more  together  in  the  bonds  of  amity  and  union. 

I  propose,  then,  to  notice  the  position  assumed  by  some  gent4e- 
men  on  the  other  side  of  this  hall,  who  pretend  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  party  soon  to  undertake  the  administration  of  this  Govern- 
ment— these  are  the  extreme  men  of  their  party.  They  say  they 
are  Union  men ;  that  they  are  determined  to  preserve  it  in  tact. 
Sir,  how  are  they  going  to  preserve  it  ?  What  do  they  propose  to 
do  to  save  the  Union  ?  What  are  they  willing  to  concede  of  their 
e:streme  views  in  order  to  dissipate  the  apprehensions  of  their 
aggressive  policy  that  has  already  been  pleaded  as  a  jnstiticatiou 
by  several  of  the  States  for  resorting  to  secession  and  revolution  ? 
What  guarantees,  assurances,  concessions  and  compromise  are  they 
willing  to  make  to  preserve  the  Union?  None,  sir;  none.  The 
restoration  of  peace,  in  the  bonds  of  amity  and  union,  can  never 
be  looked  for  from  such  men.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Lovejot)  is 
going  to  preserve  the  Union  by  enforcing  the  laws  and  hanging 
traitors.     This  will  be  refreshing  information  to  the  conservative 
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inaases  of  Illinois  to  learn  tliat  he  is  at  last  for  executing  the  laws, 
and  has  turned  against  traitors.  If  he  and  liis  colaborers  in  the 
abolition  vineyard  had  but  just  come  to  this  conclusion  some  years 
since,  and  given  their  aid  to  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  instead  of  countenancing  its  resistance,  probably  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  his  appeal  at  this  time  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  on  a  revoltino-  peo{)le.  But  we  are  told  that  this  is  in- 
surrection and  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  General 
Govcrnuient,  and  therefore  must  be  put  down !  Let  me  say  to 
gentlemen,  that  I  will  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  the  performance 
of  a  constitutional  duty  to  put  down  rebellion,  to  suppress  insur- 
rection and  to  enforce  the  laws ;  but  when  we  undertake  the  per- 
fornumce  of  these  duties,  let  us  act  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be 
best  calculated  to  preserve  and  not  destroy  the  Government,  ajid 
keep  ourselves  within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution. 

It  will  not  do  longer  to  regard  this  revolt  in  the  sececding States 
as  a  mere  insurrection  or  rebellion.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves, 
but  look  at  things  as  they  VQuWy  exist.     What  are  the  facts? 

In  six  States  this  rebellion  has  attained  the  dignity  of  success- 
ful revolution,  in  which  all  their  people  are  engaged,  if  not  di- 
rectly, they  submit  to  and  acquiesce  in  it.  Revolution  is  then 
complete.  The  national  authorities  are  expelled  from  within  their 
borders ;  they  have  declared  their  independence,  and  all  within 
their  limits  acknowledge  allegiance  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Government ;  they  have  raised  armies,  and  are  forti- 
fying themselves  to  maintain  their  position.  And,  sir,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that,  ere  long,  other  States  will  follow  in  thuir  wake. 
How  then,  sir,  are  we  to  execute  our  laws  within  the  limits  of 
these  seceding  States?  Under  our  form  of  Government,  our 
laws  can  only  be  enforced  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  military 
can  only  be  used  as  a  posse  eomitaius  io  assist  in  executing  ju- 
dicial process,  when  resistance  to  its  execution  is  made.  Who 
will  issue  writs  in  the  seceedin<r  States  ao-uinst  those  who  have 
set  our  authority  at  defiance?  Who  will  call  t\\Q posse  comitaius 
to  their  aid?  We  have  neither  judge  or  marshal  left  who  ac- 
knowledge our  authority.  Where  will  our  juries  come  from  that 
are  to  try  those  who  have  trampled  our  laws  under  foot  when 
all  have  participated  in  the  unlawful  act  ?  When  the  fact  is  de- 
monstrated that  our  laws  cannot  be  enforced  against  these  people, 
by  the  civil  authorities,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  are  answered,  that  secession  is  unconstitutional  and 
wrong.  Sir,  I  have  always,  and  do  yet,  deny  the  right  of  seces- 
sion. There  is  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  wrong, 
it  is  unlawful,  unconstitutional,  and  should  be  called  by  the  right 
name,  revolution.  I^o  good,  sir,  can  result  from  it,  but  much  mis- 
chief may.  It  is  no  remedy  for  any  grievance.  I  hold  that  all 
grievances  can  be  much  easier  redressed  inside  the  Union  than 
out  of  it.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  remedy  for  anything  or  not.  Six  States  have  com- 
mitted the  act,  have  declared  their  independence,  forced  our  civil 


authorities  into  obedience  to  them,  and  are  now  engaged  in  es- 
tablisliing  a  separate  and  independent  government,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  powers. 

"We  are  told,  however,  that  their  action  being  unconstitutional, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  call  into  requisition  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  military  of  the  non-seceding  States,  and 
with  them  invade  the  revolting  States,  and  enforce  the  laws.  Sir, 
can  we,  by  this  process,  compel  them  to  elect  members  of  Con- 
gress, to  accept  the  otiices  of  judge,  marshal,  postmaster,  collector 
of  customs,  at  the  various  ports,  or  perform  any  other  of  the  vari- 
ous duties,  under  the  Government?  No,  sir  we  might  possibly 
have  forces  enough  to  subjugate  and  hold  these  States  as  conquer- 
ed provinces  ;  make  them  hate  but  not  love  us  ;  make  them  sub- 
ject to,  but  not  respect  our  laws.  K  this  method  be  resorted  to  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  with  sl  view  of  coercing  States  or  en- 
forcing the  laws,  it  will  be  on  our  part  an  act  of  war,  and  will  be 
so  regarded  by  the  civilized  world,  and  we  will  be  forced  in 
such  a  conflict  of  arms,  to  recognize  and  observe  all  the  laws  of 
war. 

Sir,  are  our  hearts  sufficiently  steeled  against  our  erring  breth- 
ren to  witness  all  the  horrible  scenes  of  such  an  unnatural  strife  ? 
For  one,  sir,  my  heart  sickens  at  the  very  thought.  They  are  not 
our  enemies  with  whom  we  should  be  willing  to  measure  swords, 
but  a  part  of  our  people.  They  are  our  kinsmen,  and  should  be 
dealt  with  kindly ;  their  return  from  their  wanderings  may  be 
looked  for  at  some  future  day,  if  our  action  shall  be  tempered 
with  forbearance  and  moderation ;  but  if  you  "  let  slip  the  dogs 
of  war,''  never !  nev^er ! 

At  the  time  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
revolted  colonies  was  signed,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  there  was 
no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  whom  our  ancestors  would 
not  have  more  willingly  united  than  with  the  subjects  of  King 
George  the  III — although  they  were  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Such  had  been  the  bitterness  of  that  great  contest — such  the  ani- 
mosity which  that  civil  strife  had  engendered,  that  our  fathers,  if 
the  worst  had  come,  would  have  sought  refuge  in  any  alliance 
rather  than  with  their  own  unnatural  kin. 

This  great  struggle  was  commenced  to  vindicate  and  enforce 
the  laws  against  a  revolted  people.  The  Lord  I^orths  and  King 
Georges  were  in  that  day  as  great  sticklers  for  executing  the 
laws  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  preserving  the  Government 
by  a  resort  to  arms,  as  are  our  latter  day  Republicans.  AYhen 
implored  for  concessions — when  petitioned  for  guarantees — they 
responded  with  bullets  and  bayonets ;  loe  all  hioio  the  result.  The 
now  oft-repeated  language,  "have  we  a  Government?"  and  then  a 
discussion  as  to  whetlier  concessions  can  be  made  to  "rebellious 
subjects,"  is  almost  literally  copied  from  the  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment at  that  time.  The  parallel  between  the  harrangues  of  the 
extreme  men  of  the  Republican  party,  to-day,  and  the  speeches 
in  the  British  Parliament,  is  too  striking  not  to  have  arrested  the 
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attention  of  the  render  of  history.  If,  even  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  the  British  Government  had  lieeded  the  counsels  of 
the  eloqncnt  Chatham,  it  is  donbtful  whether  the  Eevohition  would 
not  have  been  stayed;  and  instead  of  the  liberties  we  now  enjov, 
this  country  miglit  have  been  a  jewel  in  the  coronet  of  the  Bri- 
tish sovereign.  Sir,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  will  not  cement  this  Union 
again,  will  not  make  us  friends,  nor  will  it  settle  the  slavery  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  fruits  of  such  an  attempt  will  be,  that  the  first  blood 
shed  will  operate  as  a  signal  for  fresh  and  more  extensive  slaughter ; 
a  dark  veil  of  terror  and  death  will  cover  oiir  M-hole  land.  Those 
who  are  now  apparently  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  their  fellows, 
will  shed  a  silent  tear  over  the  awful  scenes  of  blood,  carnage  and 
desolation,  with  which  they  will  be  surrounded ;  feelincrs'of  the 
deepest  horror  will  be  excited  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  will  not 
have  lost  all  sense  of  humanity  and  Christianity,  to  see  our  own 
native  land  devoted  to  all  the  imaginable  atrocities  of  deep-seated 
revenge ;  thousands  and  thousands  will  tall  before  the  enraged 
and  constantly  incj-easing  forces,  to  rot  in  one  common  grave. 
Ah!  sir,  then  you  will  have  weeping  widows,  bereaved  orphans, 
monrning  fathers,  and  d>'s?mion  forever.  You  who  are  willing 
to  inaugurate  this  fatal  policy,  which  ensures  war,  and  not  peace, 
when  asked  why  these  widows  and  orphans,  why  this  weeping  and 
mourning,  why  this  carnage,  why  these  rivers  of  blood,  what  will 
be  your  answers?  "  We  are  merely  enforcing  the  laws  against  our 
fejlow-citizens  and  kindred."  Can  it  be  possible  that  any  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  attempt  a  policy  that  will  bring  upon 
this  country  all  the  disasters  of  civil  war,  when  he  himself  was  so 
conscientious  about  the  spilling  of  blood  in  an  "unnecessary  war," 
that  he  opposed  his  own  Government  when  engaged  in  war  with 
Mexico,  an  enemy,  and  on  foreign  soil  ?  Surely,  surely,  they  are 
not  serious.  If  a  collision  must  ensue  between  this  Government 
and  any  of  our  own  people,  let  it  come  when  every  other  means 
of  settlement  has  been  tried  and  exhausted ;  and  not  then,  except 
wdien  the  Government  shall  b«  compelled  to  repel  assaults  for  the 
protection  of  its  property,  flag,  and  the  honor  of  the  country. 

Sir,  this  no  compromise  war  policy  of  gentlemen  is  not  a  proper 
or  practical_  remedy  !  ^Ye  are,  then,  led  to  inquire  what  is  the  re- 
medy? It  is  for  the  representatives  here  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  be  they  of  whatever  politics  they  may,  who  love  the  Union 
of  these  States,  and  desire  the  peace,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  to  meet  on  this  question  as  our  fathers  met — as  patriots — 
and  not  as  partisans ;  as  men  who  love  every  ligament  and  fibre 
that  has  bound  us  together;  as  men  of  peace,  and  not  of  war; 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise,  as  onr  Govern- 
ment was  established,  show  by  our  action,  and  not  professions, 
tluit  the  people  of  each  State,  in  their  persons  and  property,  shall 
be  protected;  that  we  will  recognize  the  equality  of  the  States  to 
the  fullest  extent,  satisfy  and  appease  the  apprehensions  of  the 
southern  people  in  reference  to  the  safety  of  their  peculiar  insti- 
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tntions,  sacrifice  each  a  phrt  of  tlieir  peculiar  views  in  regard  to 
all  the  questions  that  are  of  a  disturbing  character,  striking 
dunab  the  people  of  the  South  by  presenting  to  them  such  meas- 
ures of  conciliation  as  they  least  expect.  In  this  way,  sir,  we  can 
save  tlie  country;  it  will  have  the  tendency  to  l)ind  stronger  than 
ever,  in  bonds  of  love  and  affection,  the  border  slaveholding 
States  to  the  Union,  and  those  States  in  the  extreme  South,  that 
have  been  dragged  into  the  whirlpool  of  disunion  by  reckless  and 
ambitious  men,  ere  long,  as  wandering  and  erring  children,  who, 
having  traveled  through  strange  lands,  in  "  by  and  forbidden 
paths,"  and  been  beaten  by  the  storms  of  adversity,  will  return 
on  bended  knees,  saying,  "I  come  once  more  to  the  parental  roof 
for  protection."  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  time  for  conces- 
sion has  passed;  that  no  compromise  can  be  made  with  men  who 
have  swords  in  their  hands ;  and  that,  if  made,  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  seceding  States.  Sir,  the  golden  moment  in  refer- 
ence to  those  States  may  have  passed  for  the  present.  When  we 
first  met  together  this  session,  those  States  were  yet  in  the  Union; 
if  proper  concessions  and  proper  measures  of  conciliation  had 
then  been  adopted,  you  would  have  armed  their  conservative 
men  with  arguments  and  facts  with  which  they  could  have  gone 
before  their  people.  Compromise  and  guarantees  in  one  hand, 
and  the  flag  of  the  Union  in  the  other,  the  smoulderin2:  fires  of 
patriotism  would  then  have  burst  forth  and  swept  disunion  from 
the  land.  "  You  knew  your  duty  but  ye  did  it  not."  Let  the 
past  be  a  warning  for  the  future ;  let  these  vacant  seats  utter  their 
silent  but  solemn  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  House  for  prompt 
and  efficient  action  in  behalf  of  the  border  slave  States,  and  the 
conservative  masses  of  the  seceding  ones,  who  mourn  over  the 
dire  calamity  that  has  befallen  their  countrv  ;  hearken  unto  the 
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appeal  of  the  Union  men  on  this  floor  from  the  South — (thank 
God  there  are  Union  men,  and  a  host  of  them  yet  left,  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  who  cherish  the  memory  of  their  Revolutionary 
sires,  born  under  the  flag  of  the  Union,  and  taught  from  child- 
hood to  love  it,  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  protecting  hand  of 
this  Government  has  been  over  them  in  sunshine  and  in  storm.) 
They  ask  you  to  give  them  such  guarantees  as  they  are  entitled  to 
under  all  the  circumstances,  and  they  will  go  befoi'e  their  people 
and  put  disunion  to  the  sword,  or  malvC  the  flag  of  their  country, 
saturated  with  blood,  their  own  winding  sheet.  Can  you  refuse 
to  do  it  ?  Patriotism^  speak  !  Ah !  sir,  has  the  miserable  shackles 
•of  party  silenced  that  voiot,? 

We  are  told  by  some  that  the  platform  of  the  Eepublican  party 
must  be  adhered  to ;  that  it  must  not  be  deviated  from ;  that  if  it 
is,  they  will  not  be  carrying  out  the  doctrine  upon  w^hich  they 
were  elected.  (I  am  glad,  sir,  that  I  can  say  this  does  not  apply 
to  all  the  members  of  that  party  in  this  House ;  several  of  them 
are  coming  up  to  the  work  nobly,  and  are  willing  to  let  platforms 
and  party  all  go  for  the  sake  of'  the  country.)  But  it  does  apply 
to  many  who  profess  to  be  leaders  of  the  organization;  and  I  fear 
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that  it  will  turn  out  in  the  future  that  they  are  its  leaders.  Is  it 
not  surprising  that,  in  a  time  like  this,  any  man  could  so  far  for- 
get his  duty  to  his  country  as  to  make  a  party  platform  paramount 
to  the  ])eace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people? 
Sir,  have  we  not  fallen  uj>on  strange  times  I  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  "  madness  rules  the  hour."  I  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  preservation  of  this  glorious  Union,  with  its  broad  flag 
waving  over  us  as  the  shield  for  our  protection  on  land  and  on 
Bea,  is  paramount  to  all  the  parties  and  platforms  that  ever  have 
or  can  exibt.  1  would,  to-day,  if  I  had  the  power,  sink  my  own 
party,  and  every  other  one,  with  all  their  platforms,  into  the  vor- 
tex of  ruin,  without  heaving  a  sigh  or  shedding  a  tear,  to  save  the 
Union,  or  even  stop  the  revolution  where  it  is.  Sir,  when  I  heard 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Faknswokth)  say,  in  his  speech,  that  he  would 
not  deviate  one  "jot  or  tittle"  from  the  principles  of  the  platform 
upon  which  he  was  elected,  I  thought  that  the  insanity  of  these 
times  were  enough  to  appall  the  .civilized  world.  He  should  re- 
member the  inducements  that  were  held  out  to  the  people  during 
the  last  canvass  in  order  to  induce  them  to  adopt  his  platform  of 
principles.  They  were  told  that  the  way  to  bring  j^eace  and 
quiet  was  to  give  his  party  the  supremacy  and  control,  and 
agitation  on  the  slavery  question  would  seek  its  hiding  place  ; 
that  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth  would  have  to  be  searched  to 
find  a  disunionist ;  that  the  Union  would  be  bound  in  ties  stronger 
together,  and  would  last  forever ;  that  order  would  reign  where 
confusion  existed ;  that  tyrany  and  oppression  would  be  driven 
into  the  deep  abyss  of  intamy,  and  such  an  era  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness,  would  be  inaugurated  at  once,  as  had  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  north 
crn  peo]jle  believed  you.  I  did  not.  I  thought  you  were  mis- 
taken in  the  temper"  of  the  times.  ]>row,  instead  of  peace,  acts 
of  war  are  proposed  ;  instead  of  quiet  we  have  confusion  ;  instead 
of  ceasing  the  slavery  agitation,  the  same  old  abolition  harangues 
are  heard^day  after  day  in  this  hall ;  instead  of  hunting  in  caverns 
for  disunionists,  we  have  them  all  over  the  land  ;  for  prosperity 
we  have  adversity  ;  for  happiness  we  have  misery  and  want ;  in- 
stead of  Union  we  have  disunion,  w^ith  all  other  ills  almost  that 
can  befall  a  people ;  and  certainly  my  colleague,  in  view  of  all 
these  things,  should  be  willing  to'  yield  a  "jot  or  tittle,"  of  his 
views,  when  he  sees  that  he  has  been  so  much  mistaken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  sacrifices  would  any  of  us  have  to  make,  to 
settle  this  question,  more  than  any  fair  minded  man  would  make 
at  any  time,  to  settle  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor  'i  The  question 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Congress, 
without  the  consent  of  Virginia  or  Maryland,  or  both,  is  one  point 
of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  South.  Eepublicans  say  they 
do  not  intend  to  abolish  or  interfere  with  it,  and,  therefore,  it 
would  do  no  good  to  the  South  to  act  in  reference  to  that  matter. 
If  you  do  not  intend  to  do  it,  why  not  put  it  in  the  bond  at  once  i 
"Why  not  give  the  guarantee  ?     It  will  not  do  to  say  it  will  do  no 
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g(yod.  It  vnll  do  good.  It  will  satisfy  all  apprelionsions  on  this 
point  forever.  And  if  you  mean  to  live  up  to  what  you  say,  it 
will  do  you  no  harm,  unless  yen  think  it  necessary  to  keep  this  as 
an  open  question  for  "stump  ammunition." 

Another  ground  of  apprehension  is,  as  you  all  know,  that  you, 
by  some  means,  will  attempt  to  effect  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  some  or  all  of  the  States,  at  some  future  day.  You  say 
that  you  do  not  intend  any  such  thing,  and  that  there  is  no  just 
ground  for  any  such  apprehension.  Whether  there  is  or  not,  is 
not  the  question.  J3ut,  does  the  apprehension  exist?  1l  ou  have 
been  told  that  it  does,  by  members  upon  this  floor,  who  are  good 
and  true  men.  Then,  if  you  do  not  intend  any  such  thing,  why 
not  put  that  in  the  bond  also  ;  not  to  stay  your  hands  particularly, 
but  so  that  nobody  can  interfere  with  the  institution  in  the  States 
that  may  now  or  hereafter  have  the  power  in  Congress.  You  say 
that  you  are  prohibited  already  from  such  interference  by  the  pre- 
sent Constitution.  That  is  true.  I  think  you  are  ;  and  if  you  are, 
surely,  to  incorporate  a  provision  declaring  explicitly  the  fact,  can 
do  you  no  harm.  It  will  satisfy  the  South  on  that  point.  Another 
ground  of  apprehension  is,  that  you  will  interpose  obstructions  to 
the  inter-Stats  slave  trade ;  to  that,  also,  you  respond  that  you 
will  not ;  then  certainly  you  can  easily  settle  these  questions, 
and  do  away  with  the  apprehension  on  all  these  subjects;  and  I 
would  he  sorry  if  it  should  interfere  with  the  'principles  upon 
wldch  you  were  elected^  so  that  it  would  cause  the  great  leaders  to 
withhold  their  votes  and  defeat  the  propositions. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  three  questions,  I  propose  to  examine, 
for  a  short  time,  the  territorial  question ;  and  see  if  that  cannot 
be  disposed  of,  so  as  to  allow  those  cousciencious  Kepubliean 
leaders,  who  make  their  platform  botli  their  Constitution  and  Bi- 
ble, without  interfering  particularly  with  theu'  cherished  object, 
the  exclusion  of  slavery.  They  say,  that  all  the  Territories  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  must  be  forever  kept  free,  and  that 
they  will  not  give  up  that  point  in  their  platform.  Xow,  sir,  if  we 
will  reason  coolly  about  this  matter,  vre  will  lind  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  determination  on  their  part,  in  order  to  protect 
the  soil  of  the  Territories  from  slavery.  It  has  been  said  on  this 
floor,  by  Republicans,  that  the  God  of  nature  has  so  arranged  the 
soil  and  climate  of  those  Territories  that  slavery  cannot  go  there; 
and,  therefore,  they  are  determined  to  keep  them  from  its  blight- 
ing influence.  Why,  sir,  if  by  the  soil  and  climate  slavery  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  Territories,  in  God's  name,  why  insist  on  this  im- 
practicable legislation  bj'  Congress?  The  South  insist  on  their 
right  to  go  to  the  Territories  on  perfect  equality  with  us,  as  they 
expended  for  them  as  much  as  we  did,  both  in  blood  and  treasure. 
You  say  they  shall  not  take  their  property  with  them.  The  Sti- 
preme  Court,  the  highest  tribunal  in  tlie  land,  says  they  may,  and 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  yot;  to  prohibit  them.  Still,  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  you  say  they  shall  be  excluded.  I  do  not  suppose 
really,  that  the  southern  people  desire  to  go  to  any  of  the  terri- 
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tories  with  plaves,  as  their  labor  wonkl  not  bo  profitable  tliere ; 
but  it  is  the  denial  (»f  a  right  under  the  Constiiulion,  as  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  annoys  and  chafes  them.  Will  yonr 
party,  sir,  insist  on  adhering  to  their  policy  on  this  subject,  when 
the  Union  is  crumbling  beneath  tbcir  feet,  merely  to  irritate  and 
annoy  the  people  of  the  southern  States? 

'  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  to  look 
at  this  question,  to  show  that  the  Republicans  ought  not  to  stickle  on 
account  of  tbeir  fears  about  the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 
It  is  the  character  of  the  ])Opulation  that  settle  them.  They  know 
well  the  fact  that  our  western  territories  are  settled  first  by  the  hardy 
and  enterprising  "  yankees  "  of  New  England,  who  generally  take 
possession  of  all  the  good  lands,  town  sites,  and  mill  seats;  next 
comes  the  northern  and  western  men,  who  are  inured  to  toil  and 
harships,  and  who  have  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  believe, 
that  slavery  is  not  best  calculated  to  develop  the  resources  of  a 
country.  The  peojde  from  foreign  climes — England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  Gcrnuiny — come,  too,  and  make  their  homes  in  the  far  west. 
They  have  the  strongest  prejudices  against  the  institution.  But,  it  is 
said  that  southern  men  will  go  there  also.  That  is  true.  But,  sir, 
what  class  of  the  southern  people  go  to  make  new  territories  their 
home  ?  Is  it  the  rich  planter  with  his  slaves  ?  No,  sir;  it  is  gen- 
erally the  poor  lalioring  men  of  the  south,  who  leave  slave  States 
to  get  rid  of  the  institution,  and  not  wnth  a  view  to  establish  it. 
This,  then,  is  the  kind  of  population  that  settle  our  teritories,  and 
it  certainly  cannot  be  expected  that  such  a  popuhition  will  estab- 
lish slavery,  when  the  soil  and  climate  are  adverse  to  its  existence. 
Why,  then,  sir,  should  the  Republican  party,  or  any  of  them,  de- 
termine to  adhere  to  their  platform  on  this  subject,  when  slavery 
will  be  entirely  excluded  from  all  the  territories  l)y  soil,  climate, 
and  population  ?  There  is  no  sense  or  reason  in  it ;  it  is  a  mere 
determination  to  carry  out  a  party  policy,  even  if  it  wrecks  this 
proud  fabric  of  ours. 

Now,  sir,  as  my  time  is  but  short,  having  discussed  the  questions 
that  mostly  irritate  the  country,  in  my  feeble  manner,  I  desire  to 
notice  for  a  short  time  some  of  the  propositions  presented  to  this 
House,  with  a  view  of  adjusting  our  difficulties.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  them.  And  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  out  of  so  many,  we 
could,  if  there  was  any  disposition  to  do  so,  agree  on  some  one  oi 
them,  which  would  be  a  just  basis  of  settlement,  and  that  would 
satisfv  the  conservative  and  Union-loving  men  both  north  and 
south.  You  cannot  get  a  proposition  that  will  satisfy  the  jnadmen 
either  south  or  north,  and  to  undertake  it  is  a  labor  of  love  that 
I  shall  not  perform.  To  undertake  the  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  various  propositions  before  the  House,  would  occupy  more 
time  than  what  is  now  left  me.  Thev  are  all  entitled  to  consider- 
ation.  We  have  the  propositions  of  Senators  CritteJiden  and 
Douglas,  the  })roposition  of  the  committee  of  thirty-three,  (a  com- 
mittee npon  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  one  million  and  a  half 
of  northern  Democrats  had  no  voice,)  the  border  States  proposi- 
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tion,  tiie  proposition  of  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois, 
(Mr.  McCleknand,)  the  proposition  of  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Kkllog,) 
and  one  from  Mr.  Morris,  of  Penns^dvania.  These  propositions 
all  differ  somewhat  in  reference  to  the  territorial  question.  I  am 
■williug  to  give  my  support  to  either  of  them,  believing  that  in  a 
crisis  like  this  no  man  should  expect  his  views  alone  to  be  incor- 
poi'atcd  in  any  measure  of  peace.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that 
m.any  of  these  propositions,  on  the  question  of  the  territories 
alonQ,  could  receive  my  sanction  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Althougli  I  shall  cheerfully  give  my  support  to  any  of  them,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  must  say,  sir,  that  the  proposition  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I  believe  to  be  the  fairest  one 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Ilouse.  He  ])roposes  that  neither 
Congress  nor  a  territorial  legislature,  shall  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  territories  at  all ;  but  leaves  the  people,  when  they  come  to 
form  their  State  constitution,  to  determine  the  question  for  them- 
selves. I  think  this  is  the  best  proposition,  because  it  is  a  fair 
concession  on  all  sides.  The  Pepublicans  give  up  their  congres- 
sional intervention,  those  who  are  styled  "  squatter  sovereigns  " 
give  up  their  territorial  legislative  policy,  and  the  southern  pro- 
tectionists give  up  their  protection  intervention  policy  ;  thus  every 
party  yields  something.  With  this  proposition  as  an  article  in 
the  Constitution,  it  would  satis^ty  every  conservative  man  in  this 
Union,  both  north  and  south,  I  do  seriously  and  honestly  believe. 
Having  indicated  my  preference  of  these  propositions,  and  my 
reasons  for  that  preference,  I  have  said  all  I  desire  to  on  the  point, 
except  to  repeat  again,  that  I  will  willing  vote  for  any  of  them, 
or  make  any  other  sacrifice  necessary  to  save  this  Union.  It  makes 
no  kind  of  difference  to  me  what  the  sacrifice,  if  it  will  save  my 
country,  I  am  ready  to  make  it. 

I  would  ask  of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  opposed  to  concession 
or  compromise  and  in  favor  of  war  for  the  subjugation  of  these 
revolting  States,  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  us  all.  North  and 
South,  to  adjust  our  ditficulties  in  a  ]:)roper  spirit  on  some  just 
l/asis,'  banish  the  slavery  agitation  from  the  halls  of  Congress 
forever,  avoid  war,  bloodshed  and  the  horrors  of  civil  strife,  and 
once  more  give  peace  to  a  distracted  country.  Let  them  refuse 
this,  let  this  Congress  adjourn  without  adjusting  these  difiiculties 
or  submitting  them  to  the  people  for  their  action,  and  I  envy  not 
the  position  of  an]/  gentleman  in  this  Ilouse  or  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  who  has  or  may  interpose  obstructions.  Go  home  before 
your  people — when  asked  by  them  "do  you  believe  the  country 
could  have  been  saved  by  making  proper  concessions  at  the  proper 
time'i"  "  I  do."  Why  then  did  you  not  make  them  i  ^''Because 
it  would  have  violated  the  'platform  ujpon  which  I  was  elected.'''' 
My  God!  is  there  a  man  on  earth  who  would  dare  to  meet  a 
Union  loving  constituency  and  make  such  an  answer?  Will  you 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  such  Union  men  of  the  South 
as  Bouligny  of  Louisiana,  Hamilton  of  Texas,  Harris  and  Mill- 
son  of  V  irginia,  Harris  of  Maryland,  Stokes  and  other  'of  his  col- 
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leagues  of  Tennessee,  and  a  host  of  others  from  tlio  border  slave 
States,  who  implore  you  to  act  promptly  iu  presenting  to  the 
country  some  pacitic  measures ;  as  a  rallying  point  tor  the  con- 
servative masses  in  their  States,  whereby  "they  niay  be  saved  from 
the  very  jaws  of  secession  and  revolution?  What  can  they  say? 
To  an  ajipreheiisive  and  excited  people  on  their  return  home, 
they  must  say :  "  We  appealed  to  the  dominant  party  of  the 
North  in  Congress,  to  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,"  and 
"  they  would  not ;"  "we  asked  them  for  bread,"  and  they  gave 
us- "a  stone;"  we  asked  "for  a  tish,"  and  they  "gave  us  a" ser- 
pent; we  asked  for  conciliation,  and  they  tendered  us  war  and 
subjugation." 

Sir,  these  men  are  acting  as  a  band  of  noble  Spartans  standing  in 
the  breach,  attempting  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  revolution  that  is 
sweeping  over  the  land.  We  should  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
strengthen  their  hands,  that  they  may  war  against  it  more  suc- 
cessfully. Eut  to  you  gallant  Union  men  of  tlie  South,  who  are 
standing  against  a  tierce  and  bitter  storm,  if  nothing  be  done  to 
calm  it,  and  you  are  hurled  over  the  precipice  into  the  deep 
yawning  gulf  of  disunion,  for  your  heroic  stand  in  this  fearful 
crisis,  history  will  immortalize  your  names,  your  children  will 
read  with  iUuminated  countenances  the  faithful  sketch  of  your 
patriotic  devotion  to  your  country.  And  to  you,  gentlemen,  who 
are  not  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  this  hour  of  our  country's 
j>ev\\,  history  \vill  give  to  you  an  immortality  also,  but  it  will  be 
an  immortality  of  infamy — your  epitaphs  will  be  written  thus: 
"The  men  who  would  not  sacrifice  party  prejudice  to  save  their 
country." 

Sir,  I  care  not  how  loudly  gentlemen  may  talk  of  their  love  of 
liberty  and  the  preservation  of  our  institutions :  he  who  will,  at 
this  time,  sit  quietly  down  and  see  the  ruin  of  his  country  con- 
summated without  being  willing  to  assist  in  saving  it  by  peace- 
ful means,  if  it  can  be  done,  has  disunion  rankling  in  his  very 
heart,  and  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  Government  as  those  who 
liave  drawn  the  sword  to  stab  it  in  the  most  vital  part.  There 
are  some  in  this  hall  that  are  almost  ready  to  strike  the  party 
fetters  from  their  limbs  and  assist  in  measures  of  peace;  halt  not, 
take  the  step,  be  independent  and  free  at  once ;  let  us  overcome 
party  passion  and  error,  allow  virtue  and  good  sense  in  this  fatal 
hour  to  be  triumphant ;  let  us  invoke  Deity  to  interpose  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  our  country's  escape  from  the  perils  b}"  which 
we  are  now  surrounded  ;  and,  in  view  of  our  present  greatness  and 
future  prospects,  o\n'  magnificent  and  growing  cities,  our  many 
institutions  of  learning,  our  once  happy  and  prosperous  people, 
our  fruitful  fields  and  golden  harvests,  our  enjoyment  of  all  civil 
and  religious  blessings,  let  parties  die,  thatthesebepreserved, such 
noble  acts  of  patriotism  and  concession  on  your  part,  would  cause 
posterity  to  render  them  illustrious  and  pause  to  contemplate  the 
magnitude  of  the  events  with  which  they  were  connnected.  You 
are  told,  however,  that  none  of  the  border  slave  States  will  secede, 
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and  therefore,  "it  is  not  necessary  for  anything  to  be  done  as  tlie 
other  States  have  ah-eady  gone  and  will  not  return,"  bo  not  de- 
ceived by  such  assurances,  unless  the  bonds  that  ])iiid  tlu;  border 
States  to  us  are  strengthened  now.  They  will  sooner  or  later  bid 
ns  farewell  and  take  up  their  abode  where  congeniality  of  institu- 
tions will  make  their  interests  strongest ;  one  by  one  they  will 
leave;  and  if  this  disintegration  should  progress  much  further,  what 
assurances  have  we  that  the  States  on  the  Pacific  will  not  soon 
become  restless,  and  thus,  as  time  wears  on,  our  Government  may 
go  to  pieces,  different  interests  will  still  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
cause  disloyalty.  Military  chieftains  will  arise,  and  in  the  night 
of  our  sorrow  the  "manacles  of  military  despots  may  be  fastened 
npon  onr  limbs,  and  will  gleam  in  our  temple  when  freedom's 
shield  lies  pierced  and  broken."  Great  God !  shall  these  things 
be?  Sir,  what  shall  I  say  to  my  gallant  constituents  when  I  re- 
turn to  them  ?  Shall  I  bear  the  ill  tidings  that  nothing  has  been 
done  in  Congress  to  give  them  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  future  of 
onr  country  ?  Must  I  tell  those  gallant  Tennesseeans,  Iventuckians, 
and  men  from  different  southern  States,  that,  ere  long,  if  they 
should  desire  to  visit  the  soil  of  their  nativity,  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  visit  a  foreign  and*,  perhaps,  hostile  Govenment?  Shall 
I  say  to  the  sons  of  gallant  old  Virginia  (the  mother  of  our  own 
State)  that  it  is  highly  probable  that,  very  soon,  if  they  want  to 
visit  the  soil  where  their  fathers  and  mothers,  the  man  who  wrote 
tlie  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  one  who  drafted  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  one  who,  with  our  poor  and  half-starved  armies, 
drove  the  British  from  our  land,  signed  the  Constitution,  and  was 
our  first  President,  all  lie  buried ;  that  they  will  at  some  future 
day  have  the  opportunity,  with  a  passport  in  their  pockets,  or,  in 
certain  events,  they  can  do  so  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other?  No!  no!  let  me  not  bear  this  sad  intelli- 
gence. In  the  name  of  the  patriotic  sires  who  breasted  the 
storms  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Revolution,  by  all  the  kindred  ties 
of  this  comitry  ;  in  the  name  of  the  many  battles  fought  for  our 
freedom ;  in  behalf  of  the  young  and  the  old ;  in  behalf  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  civilization,  peace,  order,  Christianity  and  hu- 
manity. I  appeal  to  you  to  strike  from  your  limbs  the  chains  that 
bind  them,  come  forth  from  that  loathsome  prison  {parti/  caucus) 
and  in  this  hour,  the  most  gloomy  and  disheartening  to  the  lovers 
of  free  institutions  that  has  ever  existed  during  our  country's 
history,  arouse  the  drooping  spirits  of  our  countrymen  by 
putting  forth  your  good  strong  arms  to  assist  in  steadying  the 
rocking  pillars  of  the  mightiest  Pepublic  that  has  ever  had  an 
existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  word  or  two  more  and  I  am  done.  Revolution 
stalks  over  the  land.  States  have  rebelled  against  the  Constitu- 
ted authorities  of  the  Union,  and  now  stand,  sword  in  hand,  pre- 
pared to  vindicate  their  new  nationality ;  others  are  [Ji'cparing  to 
take  a  similar  position  ;  rapidly  transpiring  events  are  crowding 
on  us  with  fearful  velocity  ;  soon  circumstances  may  force  us  in  ■• 
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an  unnatural  strife,  in  which  the  hand  of  brother  shall  be  uplifted 
against  brother,  and  father  against  son.  My  God,  what  a 
spectacle !  If  all  the  evil  and  calamities  that  have  ever  happen- 
ed since  the  world  began  could  be  gathered  in  one  great  catas- 
trophe, its  liorrors  could  not  eclipse,  in  tlieir  frightful  proportions, 
the  drama  that  impends  over  us.  Whether  this  black  cloud  that 
drapes  in  mourning  the  whole  polftical  heavens,  shall  break  forth 
in  all  its  frightful  intensity,  and  make  Christendom  weep  at  the 
terrible  atrocities  that  will  be  enacted,  or,  whether  it  will  disap- 
pear, and  the  sky  resume  its  wonted  serenity,  and  the  whole  earth 
be  irradiated  by  the  geni£|l  sunshine  of  peace  once  more  are  the 
alternatives  which  this  Congress,  in  my  judgment,  have  the  pow- 
er to  select  between.     (Applause  in  the  galleries.) 


